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THE PLEDGE. 

BY A MAS A WALKER. 

There is a great deal of significance in this good old Saxon word at the 
present day. In Lexicography, it means " something put in pawn ; that 
which is left with another as security." In the vocabulary of the moral 
age, it means a solemn and deliberate promise to do, or abstain from doing 
some act connected with the welfare of the individual or Society. In an- 
cient times men swore allegiance to their king, fealty to their suzerain, 
fidelity to their order. At the present-day men make solemn declara- 
tion of their determination " by the grace of God," to be true to them- 
selves, and the great interests of humanity. The Pledge is one of the 
great facts of the age. Millions on millions have pledged themselves 
before high heaven to abstain from all intoxicating drinks, have kept 
that pledge, and been saved, and joy and gladness have visited many 
a heart, and many a hearthstone. Time was, and that but recently, 
when the utility, or even the propriety of a pledge to abstain from, the 
intoxicating bowl, was a matter of great discussion and debate. The 
good differed and doubted: but the experiment has been tried, and 
all debate, all doubt are ended. We now not only have faith in the 
pledge of total abstinence, but we have faith in nothing else. Of the 
man who will not pledge himself, we have no hope ; of him who will, we 
have much. And this is the result of our observation of the powerful 
and salutary effects of the pledge ! 

The moral effects of a pledge on him who makes it are wonderful. It 
gives him strength and courage and hope. It is an assertion of his moral 
freedom and dignity as a man ; it is a committal, from which he cannot 
escape, and will not escape except under very extraordinary circumstan- 
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ces. It lias a great effect on society. It is a public profession of faith in 
a principle ; it gives confidence to the friends of the reform, and inspires 
them with greater zeal in the cause. 

All this we have seen and felt in relation to temperance. And if the 
pledge be so potent in one reform, why not in another ? If so effective 
in arresting the progress of intemperance, why may it not be equally so 
in quenching the fires of war ? If one demon may be exorcised in this 
manner, why not another ? We are not to expect governments to abol- 
ish war ; 

" How they can is doubtful ; 
That they never will, is sure." 

But the people can abolish war, by a most simple and easy process, 
viz. by merely resolving that they will not fight. There is no other rem- 
edy for war, and from the nature of the case there cannot be. To ask gov- 
ernment to abolish war, is as useless as to ask dealers in alcohol to abstain 
from the sale of the article, while there is a universal demand for it 
among all classes of society. 

If it be true then that we are to rely entirely on the people for this re- 
form, if it is for them and them only to say whether this great evil shall 
be abolished. Then is it not obviously a most desirable object, that all 
who are thus disposed to sacrifice and suffer for the attainment of this 
great good, should announce to the world their unalterable determination ? 
What can have more influence in calming down the mad spirit for war 
and bloodshed, than the known fact that multitudes of the people are sol- 
omnly pledged never to fight ? If the people wont fight, who will ? Rut 
lers dont fight now-a-days. It is the people, aye and the laboring classes 

too, that must do all the fighting, and by the way, in the end, all the 

paying too! Now suppose these same common people just pledge them- 
selves, that come what will, they will never enlist, or serve as soldiers if 
drafted, what will become of military establishments and navies in Amer- 
ica or in Europe ? Generals methinks will be scarce when there are no 
soldiers, — admirals when there are no marines. 

And this great experiment for spiking the cannon of Christendom is 
commenced. The Pledge has started on its "grand rounds " of human- 
ity. Multitudes here and in Great Britain are binding themselves to be 
true to their country and their religion, by an entire abstinence from all 
war and all " preparation for, or prosecution of any war by whomsoever, 
or for what purpose soever waged ;" are associating themselves into a 
League op Universal Brotherhood, for the abolition of all war, and 
all the spirit and manifestations of war throughout the world." 
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This we hold to be by far the most cheering fact in the history of the 
present time, — for it is the assertion of the great principle that every man 
has the right to determine for himself whether he will or not engage in 
the work of human butchery. It is a universal declaration of Independ- 
ence from military serfdom ; a grand proclamation of individual freedom. 

This pledge we hold to be the greatest want of the Peace cause. It is 
not enough to convince men of their duty, we must pledge them to per- 
form it. If they are sincere and earnest men, this is what they will de- 
light to do. When an individual has deliberately pledged himself to the 
cause, we know, that if he is a true man, we can depend upon him ; we 
can count upon him as an efficient friend, for we have his pledge, the 
security of his character and honor that he will be faithful to the Prince of 
Peace. It is a solemn act to sign a pledge of total abstinence from war. 
We think it the most solemn act a man can perform. It is no more nor 
less than a deliberate engagement to obey the injunction of our Savior? 
" Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you," and this we hold to 
be the acme of human virtue, the highest point of Christian attainment. 
We would have no man sign this pledge without a full understanding of 
its import, a just comprehension of its deep significance. It is, or it has 
been, no small affair in this world of temptation, to sign a pledge of total 
abstinence from all intoxicating drink, but to promise never to fight, or 
countenance appeals to the sword, where the war principle is so deeply 
engrafted into the philosophy, politics and religion of the age, is certainly 
one of the most daring acts to which a man can commit himself. But is 
as noble as it is daring. If it is cutting loose at once and forever from 
all the false maxims and antichristian principles of society, and standing 
out boldly on the side of truth and love, it is an act that tells with tre- 
mendous effect upon every system based upon brute force. The advo- 
cates of the war system will readily see this, and no sooner has this 
League become formidable for its numbers, (and that time is not distant,) 
than the whole artillery of the war party of every country, of every sect, 
will be opened upon it. The pledge will be the great rallying point, 
and the chief object of attack and defence. Under the snow-white ban- 
ner of the Pledge will enlist all the true hearted and the good. Here 
will be the grand line of demarcation, of separation between those who 
are devoted to principle, and those which worship at the shrine of worldly 
expediency. The pledge will be, in the nature of the case must be, the 
test. It is so, and justly so in the Temperance cause ; is there any rea- 
son why it should not be equally so in the cause of peace ? And Chris- 
tendom is more ripe for the reception of this great idea than most people 
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imagine. A radical change has been going on since the fall of Napoleon. 
The people of Europe have had time for cool reflection, sober second 
thought. They have looked back upon the red page of military glory, 
have seen its false illusive glare, have felt its grinding tyranny in the ter- 
rible taxation it has entailed upon them ; have seen it in the size of their 
loaf of bread, reduced one half to pay the mere interest on the enormous 
war debts of the past ; have felt it, now feel it every hour, in the unen- 
durable wretchedness, starvation and want engendered by the military 
system ; we say they begin to see all this ; they begin rapidly to learn 
the cause of their miseries ; and to know the cause of a social and politi- 
cal evil is, in this day, to find the remedy. They have found it, and like 
all true specifies, it is as simple as it is efficacious. " Don't enlist." Two 
short words contain the whole philosophy ! " Don't enlist." The words 
go from mouth to mouth, from heart to heart, and the recruiting officer 
returns to head quarters, reporting that he cannot find recruits. The 
Queen proposes to parliament that a draft be made for 40,000 militia, to 
make up for deficiency of enlistments ; but the people meet in their pub- 
lic assemblies, and resolve that if drafted they will go to prison rather 
than the camp ; and the popular excitement is so great, that the project 
of the Queen is abandoned ! We say that these things, and others that 
might be adduced, show that Christendom is somewhat prepared for this 
great movement. And we see this in the fact that although the pledge 
has been but a few weeks before the public, the number who have signed 
it is reckoned by thousands — will soon be by tens of thousands, and hun- 
dreds of thousands ; and ere long, like father Matthew's Tee-Totallers 
by millions ! 

Will you sign the pledge? We propose this question to every one 
who thinks himself a peace man, or wishes to be thought so by others. 



Effect of War on National prosperity. — " .Peace conduces to 
the increase of capital, as war to its dissipation. War, accordingly, 
which converts a large portion of productive laborers into soldiers and 
sailors, who consume without reproducing, impairs the national capital, 
and renders it scarce ; while peace, on the other hand, disbanding this 
crowd of unproductive laborers, and setting them to work, the effect of 
their industry is soon visible in the increase of the national stock, and in 
the reduced rate of interest, which is invariably high during war, as it is 
always sure to fall with the return and continuance of peace." 



